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to go, the High Commissioner refused to grant an extension of the
time-limit. The Treaty was finally ratified with about an hour to
spare by thirty-seven votes to twenty-four, with eight abstentions
and thirty-one absentees out of a total of 100 members. Britain had
with difficulty safeguarded her essential interests, and the national-
ists had 'gone down fighting'. The immediate obstacle had been
cleared, and the process of historical evolution could go on
without bloodshed.

The special position of Palestine as the Holy Land of three great
religions had been not unsatisfactorily met during the nineteenth
century by the Ottoman creation of the Sanjaq of Jerusalem taking
its orders direct from Istanbul, and by allowing a large measure of
civil autonomy to the multiplicity of foreign religious com-
munities. Though Sir Henry McMahon stated twenty years
afterwards that in his mind Palestine was always excluded from the
territories promised to the Arabs by the Husain-McMahon Cor-
respondence in 1915, there is no direct reference to Palestine in that
Correspondence.1 In 1916, with a large-scale invasion of the
Levant contemplated from Egypt, it was necessary to reconcile the
interests of Britain in that region with those of France, who ever
since 1860 had regarded Syria as her special preserve, had con-
tinued to expand her schools, had built the railways and obtained
other commercial concessions. Some French publicists at this time
even insisted that the French special interest extended to Palestine;
but such a claim was not tenable in view of the variety of religious
interests there other than those of the Church of Rome. In the
secret Sykes-Picot Agreement of 1916 it was decided that, while
French interests should be paramount in Syria, in the eventual
1 It has been argued that Palestine was implicitly included in the area 'west of
the wilaydt of Damascus, Horns, Hama, and Aleppo*, which was excluded from
the proposed Arab kingdom, since the wilaya (vilayet) of Damascus extended
south as far as Aqaba and consequently Palestine lay immediately to the west of
it. This interpretation breaks down on the immediately-following reference to
Homs and Homa: there were no 'vilayets' in the strict administrative sense of
Horns and Hama, since these towns lay within the vilayet of Damascus. It
would therefore follow that the word was intended in its alternative general
sense of 'district1; and as the four cities mentioned all lie well to the north of
Palestine, to argue that an area to the west of them was intended to include
Palestine is as unprofitable as to argue that an area 'west of the districts of
Warwick, Sheffield, Leeds, and Newcastle' includes the counties of Hereford
and Monmouth.